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FLOODED 

Reports  from  librarians  in  the  flooded 
areas  of  the  state  have  been  notable  for 
the  spirit  in  which  the  calamity  was 
accepted.  They  have  all  put  up  a brave 
front  and  without  a thought  of  HOURS 
are  working  day  and  night  to  get  the 
physical  condition  of  their  libraries  in 
shape  for  continuing  their  usual  service. 
However  it  is  doubtful  if  some  of  the 
libraries  will  be  able  to  re-open  until 
financial  aid  is  received  from  either  the 
State  or  National  Government. 

Look  Haven  was  doubly  unfortunate. 
Not  only  were  their  book  and  equipment 
losses  heavy,  but  Miss  Crocker  fell  while 
trying  to  beat  the  flood  waters  and 
suffered  a fractured  shoulder.  We  were 
told  she  was  alone  at  the  time  and  waited 
an  hour  or  more  before  assistance  reached 
her.  At  present  she  is  planning  for  the 


LIBRARIES 

restoration  of  the  Ross  Library  and  its 
several  branches.  Thousands  of  books 
were  lost  and  several  thousand  are  being- 
rehabilitated  at  the  bindery.  The  water 
reached  half  way  to  the  second  floor  of 
the  building.  It  is  estimated  that  G5% 
of  the  books  were  damaged  and  it  will 
be  necessary  to  replace  the  furniture, 
repair  building,  etc.,  at  considerable  ex- 
pense. 

Miss  Margaret  Jackson  of  the  Hoyt 
Library,  Kingston,  has  over  1,000  books 
damaged  beyond  repair.  Other  damaged 
books  are  at  the  bindery.  The  water  was 
over  the  tops  of  desks  and  tables,  but 
they  were  fortunate  in  being  able  to  save 
their  records,  typewriters  and  other  things 
of  value.  Row  boats  were  floated  in 
between  the  wide  doors  and  as  the  waters 
rose,  books  from  the  lower  shelves  were 
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taken  off  and  placed  in  the  City  Council 
Chamber.  This  action  accounts  for  the 
unusually  low  book  damage  in  this  li- 
brary. The  young  people  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  in  Wilkes-Barre  are 
gathering  magazines  to  substitute  for  the 
ruined  files.  Volunteer  workers  from 
Scranton  also  offered  their  assistance  and 
are  helping  Miss  Jackson  restore  order. 

The  Brown  Library  of  Williamsport 
has  had  the  remarkable  good  fortune  to 
be  able  to  salvage  nearly  !).j  percent  of 
their  book  losses.  Out  of  30,000  volumes 
of  books  and  pamphlets  damaged,  the 
loss  will  be  chiefly  books  that  can  be 
replaced  or  that  are  of  no  great  value. 
The  valuable  water  and  mud  soaked 
books  were  taken  to  Philadelphia  under 
the  personal  supervision  of  Charles  W. 
Carroll,  President  of  the  Universal  Pub- 
lishing Syndicate,  who  made  two  trips 
to  Williamsport.  Dr.  Thomson,  the  Li- 
brarian, tells  the  following  graphic 
story : “Arrangements  were  made  by 

Mr.  Carroll  with  the  Electric  Service 
Supplies  Company  of  Philadelphia  for 
two  ovens  both  large  enough  to  hold  a 
good  sized  motor  truck.  These  ovens  had 
lateral  trays,  and  on  these,  books  were 
opened  and  subjected  to  a high  tem- 
perature starting  at  250  degrees,  which 
was  lowered,  as  the  moisture  was  sucked 
out  by  fans,  to  200  degrees  or  nearly  70 
degrees  greater  than  the  temperature 
necessary  to  the  destruction  of  the  ty- 
phoid bacillus.” 

The  expenses  connected  with  salvaging 
the  books  and  repairing  the  damage  to 
the  building  will  be  high  ; but  the  trus- 
tees were  compelled  to  choose  between 
immediate  action  that  would  result  in 
saving  a collection  that  had  taken  thirty 
years  to  gather  or  that  of  junking  thou- 
sands of  volumes  of  great  monetary  value 
which  could  not  be  replaced,  as  they 
are  out  of  print.  Twenty-one  doors 
were  splintered  beyond  repair,  furniture 
destroyed  and  the  entire  basement  must 
be  replastered  and  painted.  The  main 


floor  will  have  to  be  resanded  and  por- 
tions of  it  relaid.  Broken  glass  and 
warped  files  add  to  the  confusion. 

The  Harrisburg  Public  Library,  while 
suffering  no  damage  to  the  main  build- 
ing, sustained  loss  of  books  in  circula- 
tion and  a complete  loss  of  a branch  li- 
brary which  was  located  in  one  of  the 
public  school  buildings.  Quick  action 
in  getting  books  to  the  bindery  however 
helped  hold  their  losses  to  a minimum. 

The  Milton  Public  Library  suffered 
probably  more  damage  in  comparison  to 
its  size  than  any  library  yet  reported. 
With  a total  book  collection  of  around 
11,000  volumes,  it  is  estimated  that  85 
per  cent  were  damaged.  The  library 
had  no  second  floor  to  which  the  books 
could  be  carried.  The  water  reached 
almost  to  the  top  shelves  and  every  piece 
of  furniture  and  equipment  in  the  place 
was  damaged.  A complete  catalogue 
must  be  re-made  and  the  library  will  be 
unable  to  reopen  until  financial  assist- 
ance is  received. 

The  Huntingdon  County  Library  is 
busy  compiling  their  losses  but  since 
many  books  are  yet  unreported  a total 
of  the  loss  suffered  is  unknown. 

The  Carnegie  Library  of  Pittsburgh 
was  not  damaged  in  its  main  building 
but  collections  in  branches  suffered.  The 
loss  is  approximately  6500  volumes. 

The  Cambria  Library  of  Johnstown, 
which  is  located  on  the  second  floor,  suf- 
fered damages  to  books  out  in  circula- 
tion. 

WPA  and  CCC  labor  was  used 
in  assisting  these  libraries  to  get  in 
condition  to  obtain  a general  idea  of 
damages.  In  many  cases  the  swelling 
of  the  wet  books  broke  the  shelving 
down,  while  in  some  instances  firemen’s 
pick-axes  were  used  to  force  the  books 
out  of  the  shelves.  From  6 to  18  inches 
of  slimy  mud  settled  on  the  floors  and 
lower  shelves  of  the  libraries,  and  the 
window  glass  on  lower  floors  and  base- 
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ments  crashed  in  from  the  pressure  of 
the  water  from  the  outside. 

While  in  some  libraries  the  catalogue 
cases  were  under  water  the  staffs  are 
now  busily  engaged  in  re-recording  the 
records,  as  they  are  all  legible  and  a 
complete  inventory  is  thus  made  avail- 
able toward  ascertaining  the  loss'es. 

Other  libraries,  including  the  Exten- 


sion Division  of  the  State  Library,  al- 
though suffering  no  damage  to  buildings, 
have  had  large  losses  of  books  which 
were  in  circulation  in  flooded  homes.  At 
present  the  estimate  of  total  losses  is 
being  compiled.  Gifts  from  duplicate 
collections  have  been  sent  to  some  of  the 
libraries,  by  the  State  Library,  State 
College  Library,  and  the  Philadelphia 
Free  Library. 


FLOOD  RELIEF  COMMITTEE 


Miss  Frances  H.  Kelly,  President  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Library  Association 
has  appointed  a committee  to  assist  in 
securing,  if  possible,  State  aid  for  the 
rehabilitation  of  the  libraries  suffering 
losses  during  the  flood.  It  is  composed 


of  Charles  W.  Carroll,  Chairman  ; Joseph 
L.  Rafter,  Alice  R.  Eaton,  Boyd  Ham- 
ilton, Elizabeth  Crocker,  Margaret  Jack- 
son,  O.  R.  Howard  Thomson,  and  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Hedenberg. 


SUMMER  SESSION  LIBRARY  SCHOOL 


The  Summer  Library  School  at  The 
Pennsylvania  State  College  will  open  its 
25th  session  since  the  beginning  and  its 
5th  since  the  new  cooperative  agreement 
with  the  Pennsylvania  State  Library  and 
the  Pennsylvania  Library  Association  on 
Tuesday,  June  30,  1936.  Registration 
will  occur  on  the  preceding  day.  Courses 
will  be  offered  in  Elementary  and  Inter- 
mediate Cataloguing  and  Reference  Work, 
Children’s  Library  Work  and  Literature, 
and  Public  Library  Administration  and 
Book  Selection.  College  credit  will  be 


offered  in  all  courses.  Credit  towards  a 
Pennsylvania  school  librarian’s  certificate 
will  be  given  for  courses  in  Cataloguing, 
Reference  Work  and  Children’s  Work. 
Those  Pennsylvania  library  workers  who 
do  not  desire  college  credit  may  take  a 
normal  schedule  of  six  hours  for  a $10.00 
fee.  All  others  pay  the  usual  fee  of 
$5.00  per  credit  hour.  For  information 
apply  to  the  Director,  Willard  P.  Lewis, 
The  Pennsylvania  State  College  Library, 
State  College,  Pennsylvania. 


CERTIFICATION  OF  TEACHER  LIBRARIANS 


A.  The  applicant  shall  present  not 
less  than  four  years  of  approved  post  high 
school  work  based  upon  a full  four  year 
accredited  high  school  course.  The  four 
years  of  post  high  school  preparation  shall 
include  eighteen  semester  hours  in  Li- 
brary Science  selected  from  an  approved 
curriculum  in  this  special  subject. 

The  purpose  of  the  course  shall  be  to 
prepare  librarians  to  take  charge  of 


school  libraries  whether  part  time  or  full 
time. 

B.  Minimum  requirements  for  an  ap- 
proved teacher-librarian  course : 


Course  Semester  hours 

Book  selection  ....Two  semester  hours 

Classification  Two  semester  hours 

Reference  Two  semester  hours 


Children’s  literature 

Three  semester  hours 
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Practice  Three  semester  hours 

Administration  ...Three  semester  hours 
Cataloguing  Three  semester  hours 


1.  There  should  be  an  opportunity 
for  experience  and  observation  in  an  ap- 
proved school  library. 


C.  A teacher's  certificate  issued  on 
a minimum  of  four  years  of  post  high 
school  preparation  may  be  extended  to 
cover  the  field  of  teacher-librarian  on 
the  completion  of  at  least  eighteen  se- 
mester hours  selected  from  an  approved 
curriculum  in  library  science. 


TEACHER  LIBRARIANS 

INSTITUTIONS  OFFERING  APPROVED  CURRICULUMS  FOR  THE 
PREPARATION  OF  TEACHER  LIBRARIANS 
1934 


Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 
Drexel  Institute,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Emory  University,  Emory  University, 
Ga. 

George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers, 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

Grove  City  College,  Grove  City,  Pa. 
Marywood  College,  Scranton,  Pa. 


Simmons  College,  Boston,  Pa. 

State  Teachers  College,  Kutztown,  Pa. 
State  Teachers  College,  Millersville,  Pa. 
Syracuse  University,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Temple  University,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Western  Reserve  University,  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


THE  NECESSITY  FOR  POETRY 


In  a day  and  age  in  which  the 
rhythm  of  life  is  being  mechanized  to  a 
steady,  and  somewhat  strangulous  beat, 
and  utilitarianism  is  becoming  a prime 
requisite  of  all  things,  there  arises  a 
definite,  life-related  place  for  poetry,  more 
basically  significant  than  it  has  ever 
had  before.  For  poetry  is,  within  the 
limitations  of  its  own  forms,  a place 
of  departures  in  steady  rhythms,  and  a 
place  in  which  the  more  obvious  utili- 
tarianisms give  way  to  the  necessity  for 
deeper  significances  in  human  life  and 
relationships. 

It  has  long  been  said  that  the  poet 
is  a do-nothing  who  sits  in  a corner, 
away  from  the  rush  of  life,  and  weaves 
the  daisies  of  his  own  creating  about  his 


* Read  by  Dr.  Beaumont  S.  Bruestle. 
of  Temple  University,  at  the  Spring  Con- 
ference for  Higher  Schools  in  Philadel- 
phia. 


somewhat  addled  head.  Certainly  there 
has  been  enough  obvious  refutation  of 
this  in  the  heroics  of  Aeschylus  at  Ther- 
mopylae, and  the  theatrics  of  Lord  By- 
ron swimming  the  Hellespont ; it  is  not 
necessary  to  consider  the  long  list  of 
poets — many  of  them  distinguished  names 
— who  have  filled  their  places  in  the 
world  as  very  ordinary  workmen.  The 
poet  is,  primarily  (like  any  other  artist), 
a workman.  Yet  this  is  exactly  the 

phase  of  his  production  which  is  most 
often — whether  willfully  or  not  is  diffi- 
cult to  say — overlooked. 

Since  all  this  may  be  so,  what  then 
has  the  poet,  and  his  product — poetry — 
to  offer  to  the  modern  world  that  no 
other  form  of  art  has  to  offer  in  quite 
the  same  way.  The  first  contribution  is, 
I believe,  a point  of  contact  within  simple, 
everyday  experiences : the  coronation  of 
the  commonplace.  The  common  themes 
of  all  poetry  are  to  be  found  in  birth, 
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love,  death  and  beauty.  Certainly,  these 
are  themes  that  strike  every  life  at  least 
once.  The  life  of  the  emotions,  with 
which  poetry  is  primarily  concerned,  may 
possibly  be  compacted  within  a period 
of  four  or  five  days  out  of  the  whole 
long,  biologic  span  of  the  individual  hu- 
man being ; but  that  does  not  alter  the 
fact  that  those  four  or  five  days  as  truly 
represent  the  growth  of  the  individual 
as  do  all  the  other  days  put  together, 
and  that  those  four  or  five  days  must 
necessarily  include,  for  all  human  beings, 
(hose  great  emotional  experiences  of  life 
(even  beauty)  with  which  poetry  is  con- 
cerned. Whole  hosts  of  great  poems  are 
woven  complete  from  the  fabric  of  the 
commonplace.  From  the  first  opening 
lines  of  Loveliest  of  Trees  the  Cherry 
Noiv,  through  the  simple  truth  of — 

“Now  of  my  threescore  years  and  ten, 
Twenty  will  not  come  again” — 
to  the  quiet  trumpeting  of  the  last — - 
“And  since  to  look  at  things  in  bloom 
Fifty  springs  are  little  room, 

About  the  woodland  I will  go 
To  see  the  cherry  hung  with  snow.” 
there  is  nothing  more  to  be  found  than 
a beautiful  recording  of  the  common  ex- 
perience of  all  the  many  millions  who 
have,  at  one  time  or  another  in  their 
lives,  seen  the  cherry  tree  in  bloom : 
a wonderful,  but  not  a particularly  ex- 
otic experience.  And  the  same  things 
might  be  said  of  Orrick  Johns’  Little 
Things,  and  Rupert  Brooke’s  The  Great 
Lover  (in  which  so  many  beauties  that 
are  too  often  taken  for  granted  are  prop- 
erly celebrated)  and  all  the  stark  and 
shuddering  poems  of  the  awful  beauty 
of  the  cities  men  have  made. 

But  there  is  also  to  be  found  in  poetry 
consolation  for  the  so-called  wrongs  that 
life  does  to  man ; the  many  ills  that  life 
and  man  have  brought  upon  man.  For 
these,  poets  have  wrought  many  a balm 
of  beauty ; for  these,  Shelley  has  wrought 
his  consolation  of  rebellion ; for  these, 
Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay  has  written  her 


poem  of  non-acceptance,  Dirge  Without 
Music,  in  which  she  cries  out  against 
the  loss  of  all  dear  and  human  things 
with — 

“Down,  down,  down  into  the  darkness 
of  the  grave 

Gently  they  go,  the  beautiful,  the  ten- 
der, the  kind  ; 

Quietly  they  go,  the  intelligent,  the 
witty,  the  brave. 

I know.  But  I do  not  approve.  And 
I am  not  resigned. 

There  is,  within  another  kind  of  poetry 
itself,  a further  balm  for  these  ill ; a 
satisfaction  for  those  who  long  to  es- 
cape from  life — not  steadily  and  for  all 
time,  but  periodically,  in  order  that  they 
may  be  refreshed  for  a renewed  living. 
There  is  a kind  of  poetry — a very  legiti- 
mate kind — that  offers  escape.  All  the 
poetry  of  the  worlds  of  fancy,  whether 
they  are  pure  worlds  of  the  imagination 
or  actual  worlds  which  the  imagination 
has  distorted,  present  this  kind  of  es- 
cape. Some  of  it  is  to  be  found  in  a 
Midsummer  Night’s  Dream  kind  of 
realm ; some  in  the  golden  Samarkand 
of  oriental  lavishness  which  James  El- 
roy Flecker  writes  about  so  often  ; some 
most,  I think — in  the  understandable 
worlds  of  adventure  of  which  Masefield 
writes  in  Sea-Fever  and  in  The  West 
Wind  when  he  says  — 

“It’s  the  white  road  westwards  is  the 
road  I must  tread 

To  the  green  grass,  the  cool  grass,  and 
rest  for  heart  and  head, 

To  the  violets  and  the  brown  brooks 
and  the  thrushes’  song, 

In  the  fine  land,  the  west  land,  the 
land  where  I belong.” 

There  is  yet  more  that  poetry  has  to 
offer  the  lives  of  men  than  this,  and  that 
is  the  happy  appeal  of  rhythm  by  which 
the  blood  and  the  heart  and  the  spirit 
dance ; and  the  beauty  of  word  and 
phrase  by  which  the  tongue  and  the 
mind  dance.  There  is  nothing  particu- 
larly profound  or  wonderful  about  the 
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Mother  Goose  Rhymes,  but  the  lesson  of 
their  simple  singing  is  one  so  potent 
thiit  lie  who  has  learned  is  afterwards 
equipped  for  even  the  loveliest  of  subtle- 
ties of  the  great  body  of  English  poetry. 
That  rhythm  which  is  part  of  the  birth- 
right of  poetry  and  song,  is,  both  in  its 
regularity  and  irregularity,  a charm  of 
basic  appeal  to  reader  and  hearer.  It 
is  safe  to  say  that  some  poems  depend 
almost  entirely  on  their  rhythm  for  their 
effect.  This  is  especially  true  of  the 
Elizabethan  poems  and  many  of  the 
cavalier  poems,  of  which  Gather  Ye 
Rosebuds  is  but  an  obvious  example. 
Again,  if  such  a poem  as  Keats’  Lines 
on  the  Mermaid  Tavern  were  dependent 
on  its  meaning  alone  it  would  be  very 
little  of  a poem.  But  the  sense  of  fresh- 
ness and  gaiety  that  is  in  its  rhythm 
makes  it  a great  poem,  great  far  beyond 
the  significance  of  meaning.  Among  the 
riches  of  poetry  nothing  is  more  wooing 
in  its  effect  than  mere  beauty  of  word — 
no  longer  scorned  by  the  contemporary 
poet,  even  the  impressionist  is'  aware  of 
it.  In  Thomas  Lovell  Beddoes’  Dream- 
Pedlary,  lines  such  as — 

“So  out  of  Life's  fresh  crown 
Fall  like  a rose  leaf  down. 

Thus  are  the  ghosts  to  woo; 

Thus  arc  all  dreams  made  true, 
Ever  to  last !” 

are  made  memorable  by  word  composi- 
tion alone;  and  lines*  such  as — 

“Even  the  roses  spilled  on  youth's  red 
mouth 

Must  one  day  blow  the  road  all  roses 
bro” 

or — 

“And  the  tent  of  night  in  tatters 
Straws  the  sky-pavillioned  land.” 
have  so  much  beauty  of  word  that  they 
seem  to  need  nothing  else. 

Yet  it  seems  that  I have  not  yet  men- 
tioned the  greatest  contribution  of 
poetry,  the  quality  that  is  most  essen- 
tial and  that  makes  it  most  necessary. 
Perhaps  it  is  best  to  call  it  an  inter- 


pretation of  life;  you  may  call  it  a reve- 
lation of  life,  a philosophy,  what  you 
will.  It  is  that  in  poetry  which  at- 
tempts to  seek  out  and  make  clear  the 
meanings  of  things,  the  significance  of 
people  and  their  actions,  the  motiva- 
tions of  living.  Thes'e  are  what  seem, 
more  often  than  not,  the  moments  of 
inspiration  in  poetry : what  they  really 
are,  in  truest  artistry,  are  moments  of 
ultra-sensitive  perception  on  the  part  of 
the  poet.  When  Meredith  says,  in 
Modern  Love — 

“All,  what  a dusty  answer  gets  the 
soul, 

When  hot  for  certainties  in  this  our 
life” 

he  is  presenting  an  interpretation  of 
life  the  deathly  truth  of  which  is*  recog- 
nizable at  once  to  anyone  who  has  sought 
for  certainty  of  one  kind  or  another. 
Or,  when  Emily  Dickinson  writes — 

“The  pedigree  of  honey 

Does  not  concern  the  bee  ;” 
or,  when  she  writes, 

“Success  is  counted  sweetest 

By  those  who  ne'er  succeed.” 
or.  when  Robert  Frost  says  propheti- 
cally— 

“Something  there  is*  that  does  not  like 
a wall.” 

we  are  hearing  intoned  pronouncements 
which,  for  a divine  fraction,  remove  the 
outer  covering  of  life  and  allow  us  to 
look  at  the  secret  mechanisms  within. 
In  poetry,  this  may  be  done  by  a single 
poem,  a single  line,  a single  phrase,  or, 
rarely,  a single  word.  It  is  such  revela- 
tions as  these  which  show  poetry  in  its 
truest  office,  show  it  saying  most  and 
doing  most  for  those  who  will  listen. 

All  of  these,  and  many  more,  are  the 
contributions  of  poetry.  There  is,  for 
instance,  that  matter  of  flight  which  so 
much  of  the  best  poetry  has.  This  is  a 
quality  which  lifts  the  reader,  not  off 
the  ground,  but  raises  the  reader  and  his 
surroundings  gigantically  together  up  to 
a higher  plain.  No  other  art  does*  this 
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except  the  art  of  music  which,  perhaps, 
does  it  more  easily  but  not  more  last- 
ingly. But  all  these  things  should  be 
enough  to  show  how  real,  how  necessary 
a part  of  life  is  that  poetry  which  so 
often  is  scorned  on  the  grounds  that  it 
has  nothing  to  do  with  life.  If  beauty 
is  a part  of  life  and  poetry  were  but  a 
kind  of  beauty  it  would  still  have  a part 
to  play.  But  poetry  is  so  much  more 
than  beauty.  It  is  beauty  ; sometimes  it 
is  a song ; sometimes  it  is  a prophecy ; 
most  often  it  is  all  three.  At  its  best, 


it  is  an  exquisite  telling  of  the  things 
all  men  know  in  their  hearts  but  only 
a few  have  had  the  courage  and  the 
patience  to  Say.  It  is  customary  to  say 
that  poetry  is  a universal  art ; but  it  is 
rather  in  its  particularity  that  it  has  its 
greatest  appeal,  in  its  sense  of  saying, 
with  almost  the  secrecy  of  confiding, 
something  already  known,  but  not  put 
into  words,  by  the  individual  hearer.  It 
may  be  an  easy  thing  to  live  without 
poetry  ; it  is  an  easier  thing  to  live  with 
it. 


*THE  PUBLIC  LIBRARY  AND  THE  COUNTY  SCHOOLS 


The  relation  that  should  exi^t  [be- 
tween the  public  library  and  public 
schools  of  a city  is  one,  that,  given  the 
book  and  financial  resources  of  both, 
might  be  charted  without  difficulty.  If 
we  extend  the  discussion  to  include  the 
relationship  between  the  public  library 
of  a city  and  the  schools  in  the  bor- 
oughs and  townships  of  the  County  out- 
side of  the  city,  the  problem  becomes 
complex.  There  is,  in  any  event,  a neces- 
sity for  subdivision.  We  must  consider ; 
1st,  aid  to  teachers  ; 2nd,  aid  to  students 
to  enable  them  to  build  up  wider  knowl- 
edge of  prescribed  subjects  than  that 
they  can  obtain  in  the  class  room ; and 
3rd ; aid  to  both  teachers  and  students 
undertaking  work  in  connection  or  ex- 
traneous to  extra-curricula  activities. 
And  all  aid  to  students  must  again  be 
sub-divided  between  High  School,  Junior 
High  and  Grade  pupils. 

The  accent  is  generally  on  aid  to  stu- 
dents in  connection  with  their  school 
work. 

Probably  of  greater  importance  is  the 


* An  address  delivered  by  Dr.  O.  R. 
Howard  Thomson,  Librarian  of  the  .Tames 
V.  Brown  Memorial  Library,  Williams- 
port, before  a meeting  of  the  School  Li- 
brarians of  Lycoming  County,  Feb.  17, 
1936. 


building  up  of  a “library  habit’’  amongst 
the  pupils.  In  this  the  aid  of  teachers 
can  be  enormous.  The  atmospheres  of  a 
school  library  and  a public  library  are 
totally  different.  The  school  library  pri- 
marily is  a tool  in  the  work  of  instruc- 
tion, its  books  are  s'elected  and  used 
largely  to  support  the  ethics,  sociology 
or  science  that  is  taught  in  the  various 
class-rooms.  It  is  part  of  a programme. 
It  is  not  often  a place  of  intellectual 
recreation  or  a place  for  undirected 
browsing.  The  public  library,  on  the 
other  hand,  long  recognized  as  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  people,  has  no  programme ; 
its  duty  is  to  provide  information  pro 
and  con  on  every  subject.  “It  is  a 
place,”  as  a President  of  the  National 
Association  once  put  it,  “for  the  making 
of  choices.”  And  it  is  a place  to  get 
novels,  not  to  review  for  school  marks, 
but  to  enjoy  or  to  cast  aside.  It  is  a 
place  for  intellectual  loafing — for  brows- 
ing amongst  the  hundreds  of  magazines 
to  which  it  subscribes  and  among  the 
thousands  of  books  that  will  never  be  in 
a school  library,  any  of  which  young- 
s'ieiis  tonay  takcf  without  being  asked 
what  they  think  about  them.  It  never 
asks  a lass  or  lad  of  14  to  18  to  review 
Eisler  on  the  portraits  of  Christ.  Cecil 
on  “Metternich”  or  Andrews  on  “The 
Colonial  Period  of  American  History”. 
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When  asked  for  help  on  such  tasks  the 
Librarian  of  Williamsport  is  willing  to 
confess  that  he  suggests  the  students  be 
a little  less  ambitious. 

In  conversation  with  numerous 
teachers,  vocational  as  well  as  academic, 
I have  had  my  belief  confirmed,  that  if 
every  pupil  in  the  High  School  was  as- 
signed one  hour  a week  in  the  Public 
Library — 30  minutes  on  an  easy  task 
and  30  minutes  for  browsing,  your  June 
graduating  classes- — would  be  just  as  far 
along  the  road  of  formal  knowledge  and 
several  miles  farther  advanced  towards 
the  goal  of  civilization — which  is  culture. 

One  thing  may  be  accepted  as  axio- 
matic. If  there  has  been  a reasonably 
adequate  public  library  in  the  County 
for  any  number  of  years,  that  Library 
will  have  larger  resources  of  printed  ma- 
terial than  any  school  library  in  the 
County.  Grant  that  and  the  problem  is 
- — as  we  are  today  told  the  national  prob- 
lem is  one  of  distribution. 

But  not  entirely.  Cost  enters  into  the 
matter  especially  when  books  are  shipped 
from  the  public  library  to  the  school  li- 
braries. I do  not  mean  so  much  the 
costs  of  transportation  as  the  costs  of 
expanding  the  collection  and  purchasing 
duplicates.  A public  library  cannot, 
without  injustice  to  others  of  its  clien- 
tele, lend  to  a school  in  the  County, 
reference  works  of  which  it  has  but  one 
copy.  If  it  had  two  copies,  one  could  be 
passed  around  in  rotation. 

A few  years  ago  the  Pennsylvania 
Library  Association  succeeded  in  help- 
ing through  the  Legislature  a bill  pro- 
viding for  aid  to  County  libraries  and 
permitting  any  County  in  the  State, 
of  classes  3 to  8 inclusive,  to  appoint 
any  existing  public  library  as  the  Coun- 
ty library  Agency.  County  libraries  can 
be  erected  as  separate  units  but  to  use 
the  already  existent  machinery  and 
equipment  of  public  libraries  seems  the 
more  economical  way.  Expert  book 
knowledge  is  secured  at  practically  no 


cost.  The  aid  to  be  extended  by  the 
State  varies  with  the  rank  of  the  Coun- 
ty. If  the  Commissioners  of  a Class  3 
County  appropriate  $2,000  for  a Coun- 
ty library,  the  State  adds  20%,  or  $400. 
If  a Class  8 County  appropriates  $2,000 
the  State'  contributes  125%  or  $2,500. 
Lycoming  County  is  a Sixth  Class  Coun- 
ty and  the  aid  authorized  is  50% — so 
if  an  appropriation  of  $2,000  were  made 
by  the  County  Commissioners  of  this 
County,  the  State  would  add  $1,000.  The 
most  effective  County  libraries  are  prob- 
ably those  in  Dauphin  County  and  Clin- 
ton County.  We  of  Lycoming  County 
are  apt  to  belittle  smaller  counties,  but 
Clinton  County,  has  achieved  things  in 
book  service  that  we  have  not  even  con- 
sidered. 

Naturally  a County  library  supplies 
books  not  only  to  schools  but  to  the 
people  generally ; sometimes  a school  acts 
as  local  librarian ; sometimes  a grocery 
store,  sometimes  a farmer. 

But  the  point  is  that  through  a Coun- 
ty library  system,  an  annually  increas- 
ing stock  of  books  is  continually  at  the 
service  of  any  person  or  any  school  in 
the  entire  County  no  matter  how  far 
off  the  main  track  either  may  be  situ- 
ated. 

I suggest  that  the  School  librarians  of 
Lycoming  County  can  render  their 
County  no  greater  service  than  by  work- 
ing for  the  establishment  of  a County 
library  with  State  aid.  The  fact  that 
over  75%  of  the  population  of  the  Coun- 
ty lives  in  towns  or  cities  on  the  Sus- 
quehanna makes  the  reaching  of  the 
great  majority  of  the  people  one  of  no 
great  difficulty. 

But  till  a County  library  is  estab- 
lished, the  James  V.  Brown  Library  of 
Williamsport  will,  as  it  always  has,  en- 
deavor to  aid. 

As  a gift  to  the  people  of  Williams- 
port and  vicinity,  it  was  its  inescapable 
duty  to  do  everything  in  its  power  to 
aid  the  local  schools.  But  it  went  far- 
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ther — the  Trustees  granted  to  every 
school  teacher  in  the  County  the  right 
to  borrow  ten  books  at  one  time.  It 
hopes,  when  its  income  permits  it  to 
operate  the  planned  extension  to  its 
building,  to  set  apart  for  the  teachers 
of  the  city  a room  suitably  stocked  for 
their  own  use. 

I am  glad  to  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  put  the  general  “public  school 
- — public  library”  problem  before  you.  I 
should  also  like  to  invite  you  and  your 
co-workers  to  make  greater  use  of  the 
Browm  Library  than  at  present  is  the 
case.  Being  the  only  library  of  size  in 
a circle  180  miles  in  diameter,  its  situ- 
ation has  made  necessary  the  building 
up  of  a more  scholarly  library,  or  at 
least  one  of  larger  scope  than  might 
otherwise  have  been  the  case.  Even  the 
veteran  teachers  of  Williamsport  are,  I 
think,  largely  unaware  of  our  resources. 

Ignoring  for  the  moment  our  Refer- 
ence Department,  our  collections  on  Eng- 
lish and  American  History  running  back 
to  the  old  chronicles  of  Bede,  Matthew 
of  Paris  and  Roger  of  Wendover,  are 
noteworthy.  The  inclusion  of  both  the 
better  known  Protestant  and  Roman 
Catholic  historians  of  the  Stuart-Crom- 
wellian  epoch  is  a key  to  our  conception 
of  what  we  conceive  history  collections 
should  be. 

Not  counting  special  collections,  gov- 
ernmental documents  and  similar  ma- 
terial, our  Reference  Department  con- 
tains over  6,600  volumes.  Hundreds  of 
these  are  extra-illustrated  works  on  cos- 
tume, china,  painting,  sculpture,  rugs 
and  what  not.  Texts  of  Eastern  reli- 
gions ; source  texts  of  American  history ; 
dictionaries  of  many  languages ; English 
headed  by  the  unapproached  Oxford  in 
13  volumes,  other  dictionaries  of  early 
English,  middle  English,  slang  (English 
and  American)  and  argots.  And  so  on 
in  all  other  departments  of  knowledge. 


Our  special  collections  are,  in  many 
cases,  notable.  That  on  Pennsylvania 
contains  over  2,500  volumes,  30  to  50% 
of  which  are  out  of  print.  The  cata- 
loguing has  been  unusually  minute,  for 
though  they  contain  a number  of  perio- 
dical runs,  over  9,000  cards  were  found 
to  be  necessary.  Our  collection  of  local 
newspapers — some  450  volumes — run- 

ning back  to  1807  is,  of  course,  irre- 
placable.  Of  a hundred  of  them  there 
are  no  other  copies  in  existence.  They 
are  being  indexed.  One  line  has  been 
indexed  down  to  1888 — the  number  of 
entries  to  date  is  over  70,000. 

Then  we  have  the  Cummin  collection 
of  Old  and  Notable  Presses.  This  is  a 
collection  established  by  Dr.  John  Cum- 
min in  memory  of  his  father,  a former 
Judge  of  Lycoming  County.  It  numbers, 
exclusive  of  a few  mediaeval  manu- 
scripts, about  a hundred  volumes,  in- 
cluding 2 incunabula,  Aldines,  Elzivirs 
and,  before  reaching  modern  times,  fine 
examples  of  the  Georgian  period  in  Eng- 
land and  that  of  Louis  XIV  in  France. 

I have  no  time  to  discuss  the  manu- 
script collection,  though  it  contains  many 
of  the  most  important  documents  of  the 
County's  history ; nor  the  Lycoming 
County  collection,  consisting  of  books, 
manuscripts  and  diaries,  written  about 
the  County  or  by  residents  of  the  Coun- 
ty. Three-fourths  of  it  is  out  of  print, 
half  of  it  probably  unique.  There  is  a 
war  collection,  the  McMinn  numisma- 
tique  collection,  and  the  McMinn  arti- 
fact collections — all  historical  source 
material  and  a bound  magazine  collec- 
tion, that  before  the  year  ends  will  num- 
ber 4,000  volumes. 

My  excuse,  indeed,  for  talking  this 
long,  is  my  belief  that  we  have  the  ma- 
terial that  would  enable  us  to  be  of  much 
greater  service  to  you  than  we  have 
been  of  recent  years. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  COUNCIL  OF  SCHOOL  LIBRARIANS 


Annual  Round  Table  of  the  P.  S.  E. 

The  Pennsylvania  Council  of  School 
Librarians  held  a Round  Table  Confer- 
ence in  the  Library  of  the  Extension 
Division,  State  Library,  with  an  attend- 
ance of  fifty.  Miss  Grace  Patterson, 
president  of  the  organization,  presided. 

Miss  Ruth  May  Koons,  vice-president, 
extended  a word  of  welcome  from  the 
City  of  Harrisburg.  Greetings  were 
also  given  by  Miss  Matthews,  Consult- 
ing Librarian  of  the  State  Library  and 
Dr.  Iloban,  Librarian  of  the  State  Li- 
brary and  Museum  ; during  the  morning 
session  Mr.  Briston  visited  the  meeting 
and  expressed  his  appreciation  for  the 
work  of  the  Council. 

During  the  business  session  a resolu- 
tion was  passed  to  record  in  the  Minutes 
of  the  Council  the  expression  of  sorrow 
felt  when  informed  of  the  death  of  Miss 
Clara  Howard  who  could  be  termed  the 
Dean  of  School  Librarians  of  Penna. 
Her  passing  is  a great  loss  to  the  Li- 
brary Profession. 

The  new  officers  who  were  elected  are 
as  follows : 

Pres.  Helen  M.  Barratt,  Cheltenham 
High  School,  Elkins  Park,  Philadelphia. 

Vice-Pres.  Elizabeth  Smith,  Mary 
Jane  Cowley  School,  Pittsburgh. 

Sec’y-Treas.  Dorothy  II.  Haar,  East 
Junior  High  School,  Lancaster. 

Miss  Maud  Minster,  Librarian,  Al- 
toona, and  Secretary,  School  Libraries 
Section,  A.  L.  A.  reviewed  the  A.  L.  A. 
meeting  in  Denver. 

Miss  Mary  A.  Funk,  Assistant  Li- 
brarian, State  Teachers  College,  Kutz- 
town,  presented  her  ideas  concerning 
“Library  Instruction  from  the  Point  of 
View  of  the  Teachers  College.”  She 
stressed  the  need  for  a three-hour  semes- 
ter, non-professional  course  for  teachers 
in  training. 

“The  Librarian’s  Responsibility  in 
Reading  for  Social  and  Economic  Prob- 
lems was  the  subject  of  an  address'  by 


A.,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  December  28,  1935. 

Miss  Dorothy  H.  Haar,  East  Junior 
High  School,  Lancaster,  in  which  she 
spoke  of  the  importance  of  a librarian's 
interest  in  the  social  and  economic  prob- 
lems of  the  world  as  well  as  the  interest 
in  “shop”  difficulties. 

Miss  M.  Dorothy  Ward  William  Penn 
Pligh  School  for  Girls,  Philadelphia  gave 
worthwhile  suggestions  on  the  manage- 
ment of  “Junior  and  Senior  Library 
Clubs.” 

The  panel  discussion  on  “Good  House- 
keeping in  the  School  Library”  was  led 
by : — 

Mrs.  IJallie  Grimes,  School  Depart- 
ment, Public  Library,  Harrisburg  “Citi- 
zenship in  the  Elementary  School  Li- 
brary” 

M iss  Dorothy  I.  Bender,  Upper  Lea- 
cock Twp.  High  School,  Lancaster  Coun- 
ty “Teaching  Units  Appropriate  for  Use 
in  Grades  7-12” 

Miss  Mable  E.  Moore,  Senior  High 
School,  Mount  Lebanon  “How  We  Get 
and  Use  Our  Money  for  Fines” 

Miss  Elva  S.  Lowry,  Waynesboro, 
Senior  High  School  “Organized  Pupil 
Assistance  on  a Large  Scale  in  a Small 
Library” 

Miss  Mary  Jane  Snyder,  Librarian, 
Senior  High  School,  Gettysburg  “Organ- 
ized Pupil  Assistance  on  a Small  Scale 
in  a Small  Library” 

Miss  Frances  McManus,  Vocational 
School,  Philadelphia  “Short  Cuts  to  the 
Care  of  Fugitive  Material” 

Before  the  adjournment  of  the  morn- 
ing session  a unanimous,  whole-hearted 
vote  of  thanks  and  appreciation  was 
given  the  retiring  officers : 

Pres.  Grace  A.  Patterson,  Junior  High 
School,  Butler,  Pa. 

Vice-Pres.  Ruth  May  Koons,  John 
Harris  High  School,  Harrisburg. 

Sec’y-Treas.  Mary  Eisenmenger,  Thad- 
deus  Stevens  Junion  High  School,  Wil- 
liamsport. 
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The  luncheon  was  held  at  The  Harris- 
burger.  Mrs.  Hallie  Grimes  was  in  gen- 
eral charge  ; Miss  Mary  Eisenmenger  was 
Toastmistress  ; the  song  leader  was  Miss 


Maud  Minster.  Miss  M.  Dorothy  Ward 
addressed  the  group  on  "The  Effect  of 
School  Library  Publicity  on  the  Free 
Reading  of  9A  Students.” 

Dorothy  H.  Haar,  Sec’y. 


SCHOOL  LIBRARY  CLUBS 


Since  the  early  days  of  school  libraries 
we  have  all  been  experimenting  with 
student  helpers,  library  aides,  book  assis- 
tants, and  all  the  other  varieties  of  pu- 
pil participation  in  library  activities. 
At  times  we  have  met  with  great  suc- 
cess, at  other  points  we  have  paused  to 
consider  just  how  much  we  were  building 
up  in  character  of  the  student,  and  at 
the  same  time  how  much  we  were  tear- 
ing down  of  the  peace  and  quiet  in  our 
libraries. 

Then,  many  questions  have  confronted 
us : — What  is  the  purpose  of  a library 
club?  Shall  we  admit  all  comers?  Is 
it  better  to  depend  on  a few  well  trained 
students  to  assist  in  the  library  routine, 
or  shall  we  accept  a larger  group,  diffi- 
cult to  handle,  willing  and  full  of  en- 
thusiasm, but  childish  and  blundering? 
Shall  we  confine  membership  to  certain 
grades?  Shall  we  include  only  book- 
lovers?  May  we  admit  those  restless, 
active  boys  and  girls  who  are  attracted 
to  the  library,  not  through  a love  of  read- 
ing, but  because  their  best  friends  are 
library  aides,  or  because  they  love  the 
importance  of  sitting  upon  the  high  stool 
at  the  charging  desk? 

There  are  many  other  considerations 
which  each  of  you  may  add  from  your 
own  list.  There  is  no  general  answer 
to  any  of  these  questions.  Time,  place, 
and  circumstances  enter  into  their  solu- 
tion. You  may  have  your  philosophy  in 
regard  to  them,  I have  mine,  and  since 


* Read  before  the  Pennsylvania  Coun- 
cil of  School  Librarians  by  M.  Dorothy 
Ward,  Librarian  of  the  William  Penn 
High  School  for  Girls,  Philadelphia. 


I have  had  an  opportunity  of  working 
out  my  problems  over  a period  of  years, 
I am  going  to  tell  you  about  the  Li- 
brary Clubs  at  William  Penn  High 
School. 

The  general  aims  of  the  two  clubs : 
To  gather  into  the  library  a group  of 
wide-awake,  socially  minded  pupils,  who 
either  love  books,  or  who,  by  working 
with  books  will  acquire  a liking  for  them, 
for  the  purpose  of  widening  their  cul- 
tural interests,  of  developing  in  them  a 
spirit  of  reliability  and  co-operation,  and 
of  really  giving  them  a lot  of  fun  and 
satisfaction  in  helping  their  fellow  stu- 
dents to  enjoy  the  library. 

In  regard  to  the  organization,  we  have 
a junior  club  for  the  freshmen  directed 
by  the  assistant  librarian  and  composed 
of  about  eighty  members,  with  its  own 
set  of  officers,  meetings,  and  activities. 
The  senior  club,  sponsored  by  the  li- 
brarian, is  for  the  sophomore,  junior, 
and  senior  students,  and  has  a member- 
ship of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty. 

How  do  we  take  care  of  so  large  a 
group?  This  is  chiefly  a matter  of  dis- 
tribution and  division  of  labor.  We 
firmly  believe  in  keeping  everybody  busy, 
and  for  this  reason  we  have  a number 
of  committees  and  a variety  of  activities. 
The  principal  committees'  are : Desk, 

Door,  General  Order,  Special  Reference, 
Shelf,  Bulletin  Board.  Book,  Entertain- 
ment, Honor  Roll.  etc. 

Others  are  formed  to  meet  particular 
needs.  The  girls  volunteer  one  of  their 
study  periods  per  week  for  library  duty 
during  the  term.  They  are  rostered,  as- 
signed to  definite  jobs,  and  given  a di- 
rection sheet  for  the  job.  Since  the 
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school  operates  on  a double  schedule,  the 
library  is  open  for  ten  periods  of  the 
day.  We  roster  at  least  four  girls  for 
each  period.  Onei  takes'  care  of  the 
charging  desk,  one  checks  attendance  at 
the  door,  one  supervises  the  special  ref- 
erence shelf,  and  one  is  in  charge  of  the 
general  order  of  the  room.  Extra  aides 
for  the  period  are  engaged  in  mending, 
helping  with  new  books,  preparing  pic- 
tures for  the  mounted  collection,  or 
working  on  the  term  project.  We  also 
take  charge  of  a bookcase  library  in 
study  hall,  and  an  additional  aide  is 
assigned  to  this  duty  each  period.  This 
assistance  with  the  routine  releases  the 
librarian  for  the  thousand  and  one  tech- 
nical and  professional  jobs  awaiting  her 
with  classes,  individual  students, 
teachers,  and  books. 

So  much  for  the  practical,  routine  ac- 
tivities. On  the  cultural  side  there  are 
the  stated  meetings  held  every  two  weeks 
for  the  senior  club,  and  every  week  for 
the  juniors.  These  consist  of  definite 
programs,  plays,  discussions,  reports  of 
the  various  committees,  or  talks  by  out- 
side speakers. 

Each  term  the  senior  club  carries 
through  some  kind  of  book  project.  This 
usually  gives  rise  to  a great  deal  of  en- 
thusiasm, team  work,  and  really  con- 
structive achievement.  Time  will  per- 
mit only  a brief  description  of  some  of 
these.  Artistic  book  marks  and  book 
covers  were  designed  and  sold,  and  the 
returns  bought  pottery  to  beautify  the 
library.  A Library  Tea  on  a rather 
large  scale,  involving  the  use  of  the  au- 
ditorium, students’  lunch  room,  and  the 
gymnasium.  The  entertainment  con- 
sisted of  dramatization  of  the  Mad  Tea 
Party  from  “Alice  in  Wonderland,”  a 
fashion  show  depicting  tea  drinkers  of 
different  periods  and  countries,  and  a 
dance  in  the  gymnasium.  Tea  was  served 
to  over  three  hundred  persons,  the  school 
orchestra  played,  the  Plantlovers’  Club 
furnished  the  decorations,  and  the  senior 


home  economics  class  made  a project  of 
the  refreshments,  estimated  supplies,  and 
baked  over  fifteen  hundred  cookies. 

There  have  been  several  book  plays 
in  the  auditorium.  Last  week  the  junior 
club  presented  Dickens’  Christmas 
Carol  at  three  of  the  assemblies.  Sev- 
eral terms  ago  the  senior  club  gave  a play 
in  which  Father  Penn  visited  his  school 
and  viewed  the  activities  of  the  library 
as  a huge  jigsaw  puzzle  fitted  together 
for  the  good  of  the  whole.  Another  term 
the  club  prepared  posters  with  book  lists 
of  interest  to  the  various  clubs  and  home 
room  groups,  exhibited  these  with  the 
books  in  the  library,  and  entertained 
home  room  representatives  and  club  offi- 
cers at  another. 

Then  there  was  a Mother’s  Day  in  the 
library.  A play  in  which  book  char- 
acters came  to  life  and  danced  from 
the  book  stacks  was  given,  refreshments 
were  served,  and  the  mothers  were  taken 
on  a tour  of  inspection. 

Several  exhibits  have  occupied  the  at- 
tention of  the  girls.  When  the  Plant- 
lovers  and  the  Science  Department  held 
a Garden  Show,  the  club  entered  a "Li- 
brary Garden”  consisting  of  cigar  boxes 
placed  on  end,  covered  and  lettered  to 
represent  books  from  which  quotations 
about  plants  in  each  box,  appropriate 
flowers  were  planted  in  them,  and  they 
were  arranged  according  to  the  Dewey 
Decimal  number,  as  a shelf.  Ophelia's 
“pansies  for  thoughts”  grew  from 
“Shakespeare’s  Plays”.  From  “Pick- 
wick” climbed  that  “delicate  plant,  the 
ivy  green.”  For  this  the  club  awarded 
a blue  ribbon.  This  exhibit  was  re- 
peated with  a new  group  several  terms 
later.  At  this  time  the  Philadelphia 
Commercial  Museum  announced  an  ex- 
position called  “The  Spirit  of  Youth”. 
Exhibits  were  invited  from  school 
groups,  and  the  Library  Club  immediate- 
ly began  to  plan  for  the  affair.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  “Library  Garden”  they 
achieved  a “Model  Library”  and  words 
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cannot  express  their  excitement,  when 
upon  journeying  out  to  the  Convention 
Hall  we  arrived  just  in  time  to  behold 
one  of  the  judges  in  the  act  of  pinning  a 
blue  ribbon  on  “our”  exhibit.  This  suc- 
cess has  spurred  them  on  to  further  ef- 
fort. They  are  now  engaged  in  the  mak- 
ing of  a “Medieval  Library”.  This  has 
involved  much  research,  and  is  the  most 
ambitious  piece  of  work  they  have  at- 
tempted. They  are  divided  into  com- 
mittees to  study  walls,  floor,  furniture, 
and  manuscripts.  When  they  have  com- 
pleted this,  they  will  have  done  a very 
worthwhile  job. 

Needless  to  say,  every  girl  cannot  con- 
tribute the  same  amount  nor  the  same 
quality  of  work.  Much  of  it  must  be 
done  outside  of  regular  school  hours. 
Our  aim  is  to  have  as  many  girls  as 
possible  give  something  toward  the  mak- 
ing of  the  whole,  no  matter  whether  it 
be  simply  a piece  of  sandpapering  well 
done,  or  the  selection  of  a poem  of 
Chauser  for  a manuscript  copy.  The 
good  will  and  pleasure  derived  from  the 
task  are  what  count  in  the  end. 

And  because  it  gives  all  of  us  a feel- 
ing of  encouragement  when  we  receive 
some  form  of  recognition  for  work  well 
done,  we  post  each  term  in  the  library 
an  Honor  Roll  with  the  names  of  those 
who  in  the  opinion  of  the  sponsor,  the 
club  president,  and  the  chairman  of  the 
Honor  Committee  have  done  outstanding 
work  through  the  term.  At  the  end  of 


four  terms,  the  honor  members  receive 
a small  certificate  signed  by  the  sponsor 
and  the  club  president.  Again,  when 
the  honor  members  are  graduating,  they 
are  presented  with  a large  certificate 
signed  by  the  principal  as  well  as  the 
sponsor  and  the  club  president.  There 
is  much  striving  for  these  awards.  Often 
freshmen  sisters  and  cousins  present 
themselves  to  the  librarian  with  the  re- 
quest that  they  may  begin  to  earn  their 
certificates.  It  has  become  the  usual 
thing  for  girls  to  sign  up  for  member- 
ship every  term.  In  this  way  we  come 
to  know  them  much  better  and  to  exert 
a more  definite  and  more  personal  in- 
fluence upon  them  than  many  of  their 
teachers,  because  we  are  able  to  note 
their  gradual  development  term  after 
term. 

Library  clubs  have  many  possibilities. 
I strongly  believe  in  never  refusing  ad- 
mission to  any  student,  no  matter  what 
may  be  her  reason  for  joining.  She  is 
sure  to  receive  some  benefit  from  her 
contact  with  the  library,  and  I have 
often  found  that  opinion  vindicated.  Girls 
who  have  never  read  a book  other  than 
a class  text  have  frequently  developed 
into  good  readers  and  even  reference 
workers  simply  because  they  have  be- 
come interested  through  the  handling  of 
books  and  the  pleasant  comradeship  of 
the  club.  There  is  plenty  of  room  for 
the  enjoyment  of  a good  book,  we  have 
done  something  that  is  worthwhile. 


* STUDENT  LIBRARY  ASSISTANTS:  ON  A LARGE  SCALE 
IN  A SMALL  LIBRARY 


Each  library  has  needs  and  problems 
of  its  own.  The  Waynesboro  High 
School  is  no  exception  to  this  rule,  for 
one  of  our  greatest  difficulties  is  to  give 
adequate  service  to  a student  body  of 


* Read  before  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Council  of  School  Li- 
brarians, December  28,  1935. 


about  750  with  limited  space  and  equip- 
ment. To  appreciate  my  particular  prob- 
lem you  should  know  something  about 
the  size  of  the  library.  It  is  22'  x 40', 
equipped  with  two  tables  for  students, 
a smaller  one  for  the  circulation  desk, 
and  a still  smaller  one  for  my  “private 
workshop  and  office.”  Sixteen  students 
may  be  seated  at  one  time.  Ten  more 
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may  be  accommodated  standing.  “When 
heavy  assignments  make  it  necessary  to 
admit  a larger  group,  some  of  them  are 
forced  to  take  refuge  upon  the  window 
sills.  3400  volumes  completely  fill  the 
shelves.  Our  collection  is  a live  one, 
however,  for  the  circulation  of  books 
totaled  29,637  for  the  last  school  year. 

However,  a new  high  school  is  in  proc- 
ess of  construction  to  be  ready  for  use 
next  year.  It  is  very  pleasant  to  an- 
ticipate a new  library  with  ample  space 
for  about  70  students  and  up-to-date 
equipment  with  which  to  work. 

At  present  about  250  students  use  our 
collection  of  books  periodicals,  pam- 
phlets, clippings,  and  pictures  for  ref- 
erence daily.  There  are  several  sets  of 
textbooks  housed  in  the  library,  which 
are  Isent  to  classrooms  upon  request. 
Students  use  these  in  their  vacant  pe- 
riods and  take  them  out  in  the  evening 
for  home  study.  The  amount  of  routine 
work  entailed  by  this  arrangement  calls 
for  organized  assistance  which  has  re- 
sulted in  the  Student  Library  Staff.  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  these  students  do 
not  receive  any  credit  whatsoever,  a group 
of  the  finest  girls  in  High  School  volun- 
teer for  service.  I say  “girls’’  because 
that  sex  predominates. 

During  the  first  week  of  school,  in- 
terested persons  report  to  be  scheduled. 
Two  to  five  hours  per  week  is  the  re- 
quirement, depending  upon  the  number 
of  other  subjects  carried.  These  stu- 
dents must  belong  to  a Library  Club 
which  meets  every  two  weeks.  Our 
Club  programs'  are  largely  recreational 
since  so  much  other  time  is  devoted  to 
instruction  and  service. 

The  circulation  of  books  is  handled 
almost  entirely  by  the  Staff.  After 
school,  during  the  rush  for  overnight 
books,  four  or  five  girls  are  on  duty. 
During  school  hours  two  are  in  the 
room,  one  to  take  charge  of  the  circu- 
lation desk  and  to  sign  permits,  the  other 
to  give  assistance  to  fellow  students. 


Their  duties  are  rotated  as  much  as  pos- 
sible to  give  them  practice  in  all  forms 
of  work. 

Advanced  Staff  members  follow  over- 
due and  fugitive  materials,  collect  fines ; 
others  mend  books,  prepare  new  books 
for  the  shelves,  file  catalog  cards,  type, 
etc.  Many  of  the  girls  remain  on  the 
Staff  for  four  years. 

This  arrangement  leaves  the  librarian 
more  free  time  for  technical  duties  and 
professional  services. 

My  plan  devotes  a 25  minute  period 
each  week  to  instruction  that  is  found 
to  be  necessary.  Since  the  entire  stu- 
dent body  has  a 5 hour  methods  course, 
instruction  to  the  Staff  is  specialized. 
Each  evening  I outline  in  a notebook 
the  tasks  to  be  performed  the  next  day. 
If  I am  busy  with  other  pupils  at  the 
beginning  of  the  period,  the  assistants 
can  go  on  with  their  work.  These  as- 
signments may  be  completely  disregarded 
if  unforeseen  tasks  are  pressing. 

Students  are  delighted  with  ranks  and 
titles.  Two  girls  are  my  Secretaries. 
They  type  catalog  cards,  write  letters 
and  open  some  of  the  mail.  Students 
from  the  Senior  and  Junior  classes  who 
have  devoted  much  more  time  than  is 
required  to  library  service  earn  the  title 
of  Senior  and  Junior  Assistant,  respec- 
tively. These  titles  are  awarded  only 
to  upperclassmen  who  then  assume  re- 
sponsibility for  some  discipline,  and  for 
training  the  younger  Assistants. 

This  group  of  young  people  affords 
the  library  an  excellent  type  of  public- 
ity. A student  who  works  solely  because 
of  interest  will  be  a booster.  It  has  the 
advantage  of  group  spirit  working  for 
a common  end.  These  students  are  re- 
paid for  their  time  by  richness  of  in- 
struction in  content  of  books  and  libra- 
ries. 

Have  these  students  really  been  of 
much  assistance?  I believe  they  have. 
Their  willing  hands  perform  many  tasks 
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that  would  otherwise  remain  undone. 
They  are  unskilled,  of  course,  even  the 
best  of  them.  The  librarian  is  not  per- 
mitted to  forget  for  long  that  these  are 
not  real  assistants,  but  pupil  assistants. 
I am  constantly  assuming  that  not  one 
of  them  could  make  an  error,  that  each 
one  of  them  feels  her  responsibility  so 
keenly  that  she  will  always  measure  up 
to  the  highest  standards,  yet  this  atti- 
tude is  largely  fictitious,  for  errors  are 
bound  to  occur.  After  all,  these  tasks 
are  but  play,  these  students  are  only 
imitating  a situation  that  will  soon  be- 
come real.  The  librarian  has  excellent 


opportunity  to  demand  nothing  less  than 
thorough  work. 

It  is  far  more  interesting  and  creative 
to  direct  the  Student  Staff  than  to  spend 
hours  of  my  own  time  in  routine  duties 
The  experience  and  contacts  are  valuable 
to  the  students  for  they  are  learning  to 
take  responsibilities  and  to  make  deci- 
sions for  themselves. 

The  real  objective  of  student  assist- 
ants, simply  stated,  is  to  give  the  li- 
brarian real  assistance  and  to  afford  the 
pupil  opportunity  to  learn  something  of 
real  value. 


NEW  COURSES  ANNOUNCED  BY  THE  SCHOOL  OF  LIBRARY  SERVICE 

COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY 


BIBLIOGRAPHIC  AND  REFERENCE  SERVICE  IN  SCIENCE  AND 

TECHNOLOGY 


EDITING,  ABSTRACTING  AND  PROOFREADING 


Two  new  courses  certain  to  be  of  in- 
terest to  special  librarians  and  many 
others  are  to  be  offered  next  year  by 
the  School  of  Library  Service,  Columbia 
University.  One  of  these  is  entitled 
“Bibliographic  and  reference  service  in 
science  and  technology”  and  will  be  given 
by  Ralph  Robert  Shaw,  Senior  Assistant, 
Engineering  Societies  Library.  The  other 
is  a course  in  “Editing,  Abstracting  and 
Proofreading,”  to  be  given  by  Elizabeth 
J.  Sherwood,  Assistant  Editor  of  the 
Columbia  University  Press. 

The  course  by  Mr.  Shaw  is  designed 
especially  for  candidates  for  the  Mas- 
ter's degree  but  it  may  also  be  taken  by 
others  who  are  properly  qualified  by  pre 
vious  training  or  experience.  The  class 
will  meet  throughout  the  year  from  seven 
to  nine  on  Tuesday  evening.  The  first 
half  of  this  full-year  course  will  also  be 
given  in  the  1936  Summer  Session,  the 
class  meeting  daily  at  8 :30.  The  follow- 
ing description  of  this  summer  course 
will  appear  in  the  forthcoming  Summer 
Session  Announcement. 


A course  designed  to  supply  a foun- 
dation in  practical  bibliography,  and 
to  equip  the  public,  college  or  special 
librarian  to  render  efficient  service  in 
the  fields  of  science  and  technology. 
The  study  of  reference  works,  abstract 
journals,  indexes  and  other  sources  of 
scientific  and  technical  information, 
from  the  bibliographic  as  well  as  from 
the  reference  or  research  librarian’s 
point,  of  view,  will  be  illustrated  by 
the  solution  of  practical  problems ; 
analysis,  evaluation,  and  compilation 
of  bibliographies ; and  practice  in  ab- 
stracting. 

The  problems  selected  for  study  will 
include : the  function  of  the  reference 
and  research  librarian  in  the  fields  of 
science  and  technology ; techniques  in 
compiling  bibliographies  and  in  ab- 
stracting ; evaluation  of  scientific  and 
technical  reference  works  ; use  of  sets 
of  periodicals  as  reference  tools ; source 
of  scientific  and  technical  book  re- 
views ; bibliographic  services  in  the 
fields  of  science  and  technology ; the 
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subject  bibliography  of  general  science 
and  technology ; the  subject  bibliog- 
raphy of  general  science,  pure  and  ap- 
plied chemistry,  biology,  botany,  zool- 
ogy, medicine,  physiology  and  hygiene, 
agriculture  and  agricultural  engineer- 
ing. 

The  Spring  Session  half  of  the  course, 
which  will  probably  be  offered  also  in 
the  1937  Summer  Session,  will  take  up 
the  subject  bibliography  of  physics,  as- 
tronomy, mathematics,  geology,  mining 
and  metallurgy,  civil  engineering,  rail- 
way engineering,  mechanical  engineering, 
automotive  and  aeronautical  engineering, 
military  and  naval  engineering,  and  ar- 
chitecture ; the  use  of  patents  and  patent 
literature  searching,  technical  informa- 
tion in  trade  catalogues,  and  the  use  of 
commercial  and  engineering  directories 
and  of  specifications  and  standards. 

Miss  Sherwood’s  class  will  meet  on 
Thursday  evening  from  7 :30  to  9 :10 
during  the  Winter  Session.  The  full  de- 
scription of  the  course  as  it  will  appear 
in  the  School’s  1936-1937  Announcement 
is  as  follows : 

The  object  of  the  course  is  to  pre- 
pare the  student  for:  (1)  work  in  a 
special  library  or  office  in  which  edit- 
ing a publication,  abstracting  material, 
or  writing  reports  may  be  part  of  the 
librarian’s  or  research  assistant’s  du- 
ties; (2)  editing  bulletins  in  a large 
general  library;  (3)  work  in  the  edi- 
torial department  of  a publishing 
house. 


Training  in  abstracting  reports  or 
articles  in  periodicals  will  give  prac- 
tice not  only  in  the  selection  of  the 
salient  points  in  the  material  ab- 
stracted, but  in  clear,  terse,  and  gram- 
matical expression.  This  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  preparation  of  manu- 
script for  the  printer.  The  size  and 
kind  of  type  suitable  for  the  text, 
headings,  notes,  bibliography,  and  in- 
dex of  the  material  being  edited  will 
be  the  subject  of  discussion.  The  class 
will  have  practice  in  the  various  steps 
of  proofreading,  copy  holding  and  copy 
reading,  reading  of  galleys  for  correct- 
ness and  for  appearance,  marking  of 
running  heads,  reading  of  page  proof. 
Such  matters  as  suitable  type  and 
composition  of  the  title-page  and  the 
mode  of  reproduction  of  illustrations 
and  maps  and  their  placement  on  the 
book  will  come  up  for  discussion.  In- 
struction will  be  given  by  lectures  fol- 
lowed by  general  discussion  and  by 
specific  criticism  of  the  work  turned 
in  at  the  preceding  meeting. 

These  new  courses  are  the  result  of 
studies  which  the  School  of  Library 
Service  has  recently  been  making  under 
the  direction  of  Dean  Williamson  look- 
ing toward  an  extension  of  the  training 
offered  for  special  library  service.  They 
represent  what  appears  to  be  a much 
needed  supplement  to  the  well  known 
general  course  on  special  libraries  which 
has  been  given  for  many  years  by  Linda 
H.  Morley,  and  will  also  be  useful  to 
librarians  working  in  several  other  fields. 


SIXTY  EDUCATIONAL  BOOKS  OF  1935 


American  Academy  of  Political  and  So- 
cial Science 

Education  for  social  control.  The 

Academy.  $2.50. 

National  Education  Association.  De- 

partment of  Superintendence 
Social  change  and  education.  The  De- 
partment. $2.00. 


Tugwell,  R.  G.  and  Keyserling,  L.  H. 
Redirecting  education.  Vol.  II,  Eu- 
rope and  Canada.  Columbia  Univer- 
sity. $3.00. 

Curti,  Merle 

Social  ideas  of  American  educators. 
Scribner.  $3.00. 
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Demiashkevich,  M.  J. 

Introduction  to  the  philosophy  of  edu- 
cation. American  Book  Co.  $2.50. 
Doughton,  Isaac 

Modern  public  education,  its  philoso- 
phy and  background.  Appleton- 
Century.  $2.75. 

Keller,  T.  L. 

Development  of  the  city  superinten- 
dency of  schools  in  the  United 
States.  The  author,  Univ.  of  Pa. 
$2.50. 

U.  S.  Office  of  Education.  National  Sur- 
vey of  the  Education  of  Teachers 
Teacher  personnel  in  the  United 
States.  The  Office  Teacher  education 
curricula.  $.25. 

Special  survey  studies.  $.60. 
Summary  and  interpretation.  $.20. 
McKown,  H.  C. 

Character  education.  McGraw.  $3.00. 
Pendry,  E.  R.  and  Hartshorne,  Hugh 
Organizations  for  youth.  McGraw. 
$2.75. 

Conklin,  E.  S. 

Principles  of  adolescent  psychology. 
Holt.  $3.00. 

Davis,  R.  A. 

Psychology  of  learning.  McGraw. 
$3.00. 

Eurich,  A.  C.  and  Carroll,  H.  A. 

Educational  psychology.  Heath.  $2.24. 
Griffith,  C.  R. 

Introduction  to  educational  psychology. 
Farrar  & Rinehart.  $3.00. 
Thorndike,  E.  L.  and  others 

Psychology  of  wants,  interests  and 
attitudes.  Appleton.  $3.50. 

Greene,  H.  A.  and  Jorgensen,  A.  N. 

Use  and  interpretation  of  elementary 
school  tests.  Longmans.  $3.75. 
National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Edu- 
cation 

Educational  diagnosis.  Public  School 
Pub.  Co.  $4.25. 

Odell,  C.  W. 

Statistical  method  in  education.  Ap- 
pleton. $3.50. 


Baker,  H.  J.  and  Traphagen,  Virginia 
Diagnosis  and  treatment  of  behavior 
problem  children.  Macmillan.  $2.50. 

Ingram,  C.  P. 

Education  of  the  slow-learning  child. 
World  Book  Co.  $1.80. 

Alexander,  Carter 

How  to  locate  educational  informa- 
tion and  data.  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University.  $2.25. 

Bossing,  N.  L. 

Progressive  methods  of  teaching  in 
secondary  schools.  Houghton.  $2.75. 

Kandel,  I.  L. 

Educational  yearbook  of  the  Interna- 
tional Institute  of  Teachers  Col- 
lege. Columbia  U.  $3.70. 

National  Education  Association.  De- 
partment of  Supervisors  and  Directors 
of  Instruction 

Materials  of  instruction,  eighth  year- 
book. Columbia  U. 

Overn,  A.  V. 

The  teacher  in  modern  education.  Ap- 
pleton. $2.25. 

Bain,  W.  E. 

Parents  look  at  modern  education.  Ap- 
pleton. $2.50. 

Blatz,  W.  E. ; Millichamp,  Dorothy ; and 
Fletcher,  Margaret 
Nursery  education.  Morrow.  $3.50. 

Lull,  II . G. 

Principles  of  elementary  education. 
Norton.  $2.50. 

National  Education  Association.  De- 
partment of  Elementary  School  Prin- 
cipals 

Socializing  experiences  in  the  elemen- 
tary school.  The  Dept.  $2.00. 

Caswell,  H.  L.  and  Campbell,  D.  S. 
Curriculum  development.  American 
Book  Co.  $2.50. 

Everett,  Samuel 

Challenge  to  secondary  education.  Ap- 
pleton. $2.00. 

Glaser,  Emma 

On  the  teaching  of  junior  high  school 
English.  Appleton.  $2.00. 
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National  Council  of  teachers  of  English 

Experience  curriculum  in  English.  The 
Council.  $1.75. 

Pennell,  M.  E.  and  Cusack,  A.  M. 

Teaching  of  reading  for  better  living. 
Houghton.  $2.00. 

Smith,  Reed 

Teaching  of  literature  in  the  high 
school.  American  Book  Co.  $2.00. 

National  Council  of  Teachers  of  Mathe- 
matics 

Teaching  of  arithmetic.  Columbia. 
$1.75. 

Bining,  A.  C.  and  D.  H. 

Teaching  the  social  studies  in  sec- 
ondary schools.  McGraw.  $3.00. 

National  Council  for  the  social  studies 

Fifth  yearbook ; the  historical  ap- 
proach to  methods  of  teaching  the 
social  studies.  McKinley.  $2.00. 

Tryon,  R.  M. 

Social  sciences  as  school  subjects. 
Scribner.  $3.00. 

Columbia  University.  Teachers  College. 

Fine  arts  staff 

Art  education  today.  Columbia.  $1.40. 

Earhart,  Will 

Meaning  and  teaching  of  music.  Whit- 
mark.  $3.00. 

Payant,  Felix 

Our  changing  art  education.  Design 
rub.  Co.  $2.50. 

Pitts,  L.  B. 

Music  integration  in  the  junior  high 
school.  Birchard.  $2.50. 

Eastern  Commercial  Teachers  Assn. 

Problems  of  the  business  teacher.  The 
Association.  $2.50. 

Odell.  W.  It.  and  Stuart,  E.  R. 

Principles  and  techniques  for  direct- 
ing the  learning  of  typewriting. 
Heath.  $2.20. 

Spafford,  Ivol 

Fundamentals  in  teaching  home  eco- 
nomics. Wiley.  $2.75. 


Fitch,  .1.  A. 

Vocational  guidance  in  action.  Co- 
lumbia. $2.75. 

Hughes,  W.  L. 

Administration  of  health  and  physical 
education  in  colleges.  A.  S.  Barnes. 
$3.00. 

Nash,  .1.  B. 

Professional  preparation  (Interpreta- 
tion of  physical  education  V.  V.). 
Barnes.  $2.00. 

Staley,  S.  C. 

Curriculum  iu  sports.  Saunders.  $2.50. 

Williams,  J.  F.  and  Shaw,  F.  B. 

Methods  and  materials  of  health  edu- 
cation. Nelson.  $1.65. 

Roemer,  Joseph;  Allen,  C.  F. ; and 

Yarnell,  D.  A. 

Basie  student  activities,  organization 
and  administration  of  home  rooms, 
clubs,  and  assemblies.  Silver,  Bur- 
dett.  $2.20. 

Enslow,  Ella  and  Harlow,  A.  F. 

Schoolhouse  in  the  foothills,  Shuster. 

$2.00. 

Elliott,  E.  C. ; Chambers,  M.  M. ; and 

Ashbrook,  W.  A. 

Government  of  higher  education. 
American  Book  Co.  $3.50. 

Reed,  A.  Y.  and  others 

Effective  and  ineffective  college  teacher. 
$3.50. 

Russell,  J.  I).  and  Reeves,  F.  W. 

Evaluation  of  higher  institutions.  TJ. 
of  Chicago.  $2.00. 

Cartwright,  M.  A. 

Ten  years  of  adult  education.  Mac- 
millan. $2.00. 

Studebaker,  .T.  W. 

American  way.  McGraw-Hill.  $2.00. 

Thorndike,  E.  L. 

Adult  interests.  Macmillan.  $3.25. 

Tyson,  Levering,  ed. 

Radio  and  education.  U.  of  Chicago 
Press.  $3.00. 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  VALUE 


The  Julius  Rosenwald  Fund  lias  on 
hand  a limited  supply  of  the  following 
pamphlets  concerning  organized  medical 
services  and  medical  economics  in  gen- 
eral, which  it  will  distribute  free,  in  sets, 
to  libraries  for  the  use  of  students  inter- 
ested in  these  subjects. 

A Picture  Book  about  the  Costs  of 
Medical  Care.  Jan.  1934. 

December  1934  issue  of  The  Survey 
Graphic  devoted  to  the  subject 
“Buying  Health.” 

A Layman’s  View  about  the  Costs  of 
Medical  Care.  March  1935. 

Economic  Aspects  of  Medical  Care, 
abstract  of  publication  No.  27  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Costs  of  Medi- 
cal Care.  Revised  1935. 

The  Ability  to  Pay  for  Medical  Care, 
abstract  of  publication  No.  25  of 
the  Com.  on  the  Costs  of  Med.  Care. 
1932. 


The  Income  of  Physicians,  abstract  of 
publication  No.  24  of  the  Com.  on 
the  Costs  of  Medical  Care.  1932. 

The  Physician's  Profession  Through- 
out the  Ages,  by  Henry  Sigerist. 
1934. 

The  American  Approach  to  Health  In- 
surance, by  Michael  M.  Davis.  Oc- 
tober 1934. 

Problems  and  Issue  of  Medical  Serv- 
ices, by  Michael  M.  Davis.  Octo- 
ber 1935. 

Fundamental  Facts  about  the  Costs  of 
Medical  Care,  by  I.  S.  Falk.  April 
1933. 

Case  Stories  about  the  Costs  of  Medical 
Care.  June  1935. 

If  you  are  interested  in  acquiring  such 
a set,  please  write  directly  to  the  Julius 
Rosenwald  Fund,  4901  Ellis  Avenue. 
Chicago,  Illinois,  asking  that  the  name 
of  your  library  be  put  on  the  list. 


A.  L.  A.  LISTS 


To  supply  the  wants  of  teen-age  li- 
brary patrons,  the  A.  L.  A.  has  published 
1000  Boohs  for  the  Senior  High  School 
Library  compiled  by  a joint  committee 
of  the  N.  E.  A.,  the  A.  L.  A.,  and  the 
National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English. 
The  annotations  aim  at  guiding  the 

young  reader  as  well  as  the  librarian 

who  must  select  and  purchase  the  books. 
It  is  published  by  the  A.  L.  A.  and 
priced  at  $1.00;  ten  copies  or  more,  75c 
each. 

* * * * * 

Librarians  who  must  choose  economic- 

ally as  well  as  wisely  will  welcome  Inex- 
pensive Books  for  Boys  and  Girls  pre- 
pared by  a committee  of  the  Section  for 
Library  Work  with  Children  and  just 
published  by  the  A.  L.  A.  It  is  designed 
for  the  library  or  school  with  limited 
funds'  and  contains  some  700  titles — old 
and  new  favorites,  non-fiction,  and  stand- 
ard fiction — which  range  in  price  from 


ten  cents  to  a dollar.  The  books  were 
carefully  considered  as  to  content,  at- 
tractiveness, and  quality  of  binding.  The 
list  is  published  by  the  A.  L.  A.  and 
priced  at  50c ; ten  copies  or  more,  40c 
each. 

* * * * * 

A revised  edition  of  Gifts  for  Chil- 
dren’s Book  Shelves  has  been  published 
by  the  A.  L.  A.  in  attractive  new  for- 
mat. The  list  has  been  brought  up  to 
date  by  the  Book  Evaluation  Committee 
of  the  Section  for  Library  Work  with 
Children  and  contains  about  100  anno- 
tated titles  grouped  according  to  the  age 
of  the  children  for  whom  they  are  suited. 
The  list  covers  16  pages  and  is  priced  as 
follows : 100  copies,  $1.50,  250,  $3.00 ; 
500.  $5.50;  1000,  $10. 

***** 

Pennsylvania  Game  News,  issued 
monthly  by  the  Board  of  Game  Commis- 
sioners, Harrisburg,  contains  splendid  in- 
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lication  of  particular  interest  to  young 
people.  The  subscription  price  is  only 
$.50  a year. 


formation  on  the  conservation  of  wild- 
life in  the  State.  Many  illustrations, 
articles  on  trapping  and  hunting,  and  a 
number  of  nature  stories  makes  this  pub- 


REPRODUCTIONS OF  WORKS  OF  ART 


A list  of  Sources  for  Reproductions  of 
Works  of  Art,  edited  by  Etheldred  Abbot, 
librarian  of  the  Ryerson  and  Burnham 
Libraries,  Art  Institute,  Chicago,  has 
been  compiled  by  the  Visual  Methods 
Committee  of  the  American  Library  As- 
sociation and  published  as  Part  II  of 


the  April,  1936,  A.  L.  A.  Bulletin.  As 
a separate  it  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Ryerson  Library,  Art  Institute,  Chicago, 
or  from  the  American  Library  Associa- 
tion, 520  North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chi- 
cago. Price,  five  cents  in  stamps. 


ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  LIBRARIES 


A valuable  pamphlet  entitled*  Aids  in 
Book  Selection  for  Elementary  School  Li- 
braries, has  been  issued  by  the  Office  of 
Education  at  Washington  and  is  designed 
to  be  of  practical  use  to  all  school  people 
interested  in  developing  libraries  for  the 
elementary  grades.  A dozen  types  of 
aids  in  selecting  books  are  presented  in 
this  pamphlet,  including  book  lists,  per- 
sonal advice,  library  periodicals,  boards 
of  education  lists,  State  Department  com- 
pilations, American  Library  Association 
catalogs,  subscription  sets,  bibliographies 
in  books,  periodicals  national  in  scope, 
and  book  guides. 

In  making  their  suggestions  for  the 
selection  of  books  for  the  elementary 
grades,  the  authors  of  the  manual  took 
into  account  such  factors  as  the  literary 
merits  of  the  books,  the  accuracy  of  their 
information,  the  quality  of  the  paper, 
the  character  of  the  illustrations,  the 
durability  of  the  binding,  the  range  of 
interests  in  the  content,  the  teaching  de- 


vices included  in  the  books,  the  educa- 
tional values,  and  the  cost. 

History  of  Pennsylvania.  W.  F.  Duna- 
way. Prentice  Hall.  1935.  828  pages. 

$5.00 

Doctor  Dunaway,  Professor  of  Ameri- 
can History  at  the  Pennsylvania  State 
College,  has  made  a unique  contribu- 
tion with  this  book,  which  is  aimed  at 
the  general  reader,  and  which  will  serve 
admirably  as  a text  or  reference  book 
in  secondary  schools  and  higher  institu- 
tions. This  is  the  first  comprehensive 
treatment  of  Pennsylvania  History  writ- 
ten from  the  point  of  view  of  the  scien- 
tific historian.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon 
social  and  economic  developments.  Be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  research  in  certain 
fields,  it  was  necessary  for  the  author 
to  write  much  of  this  book  from  the  orig- 
inal sources.  The  book  is  well  written 
and  makes  very  interesting  reading.  A 
copy  of  it  should  be  in  every  high  school 
library. 


TRAINING  FOR  SCHOOL  LIBRARIANSHIP 


Lucille  Fargo,  author  of  The  Library 
in  the  School,  has  a new  volume,  Prepa- 
ration For  School  Library  Work.  It  is 
published  by  Columbia  University  Press 
at  $3.00.  It  discusses  a program  of  in- 


struction for  professional  school  libra- 
rians, teacher-librarians  and  teachers. 
It  is  especially  valuable  for  directors  of 
schools,  presidents  of  teacher-training 
agencies,  and  librarians  who  are  inter- 
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ested  in  setting  up  curricula  for  the 
preparation  of  various  types  of  workers 
in  the  school  library  field.  Miss  Fargo 
considers  positions  open  to  school  libra- 
rians, standards  and  certification,  chang- 


ing patterns  in  library  education,  and 
specialization  for  school  library  service. 
The  book  is  well  indexed  and  contains 
a selective  bibliography. 


SCHOOL  LIBRARY  STATISTICS 


The  United  States  Office  of  Education 
is  collecting  statistics  of  elementary  and 
secondary  school  libraries.  Reports 
should  be  sent  in  by  the  Superintendent 
of  Schools  as  soon  as  the  librarian  fur- 
nishes the  necessary  information.  This 
study  is  an  important  one  for  compara- 
tive purposes. 

The  Office  of  Education  for  many  years 
has  issued  statistics  on  all  libraries  in 


one  volume.  This  method  is  now  to  be 
discontinued  and  each  type  of  library 
given  a separate  study.  “Statistics  of 
Public  School  Libraries”  are  to  be  col- 
lected through  the  office  of  the  city  and 
county  Superintendent  of  Schools.  Forms 
will  be  sent  covering  the  data  desired 
and  all  School  Libraries  should  make  cer- 
tain that  their  reports  are  filed  with 
the  Superintendent  and  forwarded  by  him 
to  the  United  States  Office  of  Education. 


CHILDREN  ARE  DESERTING  BOOKS 


Is  reading  becoming  too  slow;,  'too 
difficult  an  adventure  for  the  modern 
child?  An  editorial  in  the  April  “Wilson 
Bulletin  for  Librarians”  warns  that  li- 
braries have  lost  as  borrowers  and  book- 
readers  a lage  part  of  the  younger  gener- 
ation that  has  recently  come  of  library 
age.  Some  of  this  loss  of  patronge  may 
be  attributed  to  the  depression  budgets 
of  public  libraries,  which  have  resulted 
in  curtailed  service,  shabby  books,  and 
a paucity  of  fresh  material.  An  even 
more  serious  factor  is  pointed  out  as 
being  the  direct  competition  of  new  and 


aggressive  claimants  for  the  leisure  of 
boys  and  girls.  “The  radio,  the  motion 
picture,  and  organized  sport,”  concludes 
the  “Wilson  Bulletin”  editorial,  “have 
captured  the  child’s  world,  laid  hold  on 
his  imagination,  excited  his  senses,  so 
that  he  has  little  time  and  less  patience 
left  for  the  printed  word.  The  work  of  ad- 
vertising the  library  to  children  must 
begin  all  over  again.  Librarians  and 
educators  must  work  hand  in  hand  to 
reacquaint  children  with  the  deep  and 
abiding  delights  of  literature” 


WM.  PENN  WINS  PLACE  IN  HALL  OF  FAME 


William  Penn,  founder  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania,  was  elected 
to  the  Hall  of  Fame  on  the  campus  of 
New  York  University,  according  to  re- 
cent announcement  of  results  of  the 
eighth  quinquennial  election.  Others 
chosen  were  Grover  Cleveland,  twice 
president  of  the  United  States,  and  Si- 
mon Newcomb,  mathematician  and  as- 
tronomer. Commemorative  tablets  and 


busts  to  the  three  men  will  be  placed 
in  the  Collonade  at  University  Heights 
at  ceremonies  next  spring.  Their  se- 
lection made  a total  of  73  famous  his- 
torical figures  chosen  for  the  Hall  of 
Fame  since  it  was  founded  in  1900. 

Penn  headed  the  list  of  candidates 
with  83  votes;  Newcomb  had  78  and 
Cleveland  77.  Six  Pennsylvanians  were 
among  the  76  previously  voted  “most 
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worthy  of  consideration"  by  the  College 
of  Electors.  Final  voting  for  the  others 
was : Charles'  F.  McKim,  architect,  44 ; 
Stephen  Collins  Foster,  composer,  25; 
William  Holmes  McGuffey,  educator,  17 : 
Benjamin  Rush,  physician,  11 ; and  Ed- 
win Forrest,  actor,  3. 

The  University’s  announcement  of  the 
selection,  in  speaking  of  William  Penn, 
said  in  part : 

The  submission  of  William  Penn's 
name  to  the  College  of  Electors  of  the 
Hall  of  Fame  was  endorsed  in  a reso- 
lution passed  last  April  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  Pennsylvania.  Governor  George 
H.  Earle  signed  the  resolution  on  May 
29.  1935. 

The  resolution  listed  eight  “principles 
of  democracy  which  have  had  perpetual 
embodiment  not  only  in  the  sovereign 
State  he  founded  but  in  the  Nation  as 


well"  which  Penn  exemplified.  They  in- 
cluded ; 

“The  idea  of  religious  toleration  prac- 
ticed on  a grander  scale  than  ever  before 
where  the  oppressed  of  all  nations  should 
have  freedom  and  the  opportunity  to 
worship  God  according  to  the  dictates  of 
their  own  conscience. 

“The  establishment  of  a real  democracy 
as  seen  in  his  various  frames  of  govern- 
ment, the  latest  of  which,  the  Charter 
of  Privileges  of  1701  served  the  colony 
for  seventy-five  years,  and  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  of  1776 
is  largely  modeled  upon  it. 

“The  idea  of  federation  of  the  col- 
onies with  suggestions  which  later  were 
embodied  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.” 

Penn,  with  the  single  exception  of 
Roger  Williams,  founder  of  Rhode  Island, 
will  hear  the  oldest  name  in  the  Hall  of 
Fame. 


NOTES  OF  INTEREST 


Towanda 

The  recent  annual  meeting  of  the  To- 
wanda Library  Association  received  re- 
ports showing  the  significant  expansion 
that  is  taking  place  in  that  institution. 
Indicative  of  the  trend  is  the  big  increase 
in  circulation  of  books.  During  1934 
the  total  was  29,923  and  for  last  year 
it  was  35,050.  The  reading  room  was 
used  by  G,7S9  in  1934  and  7,009  made 
use  of  it  in  1935. 

Interesting,  too,  is  the  jiercentage  of 
non-fiction  in  circulation.  Science  books 
are  greatly  in  demand  at  present,  espe- 
cially all  those  dealing  in  any  way  with 
airplanes.  32.2  per  cent  of  the  library’s 
circulation  during  the  past  year  was 
classed  as  non-fiction — a record  of  which 
those  interested  in  the  library  are  very 
proud. 

West  Chester 

A report  of  the  activities  of  the  West 
Chester  Public  Library  for  the  past  year 


presented  to  the  Board  of  Managers  by 
Miss  Sarah  P.  Bedford,  Librarian,  and 
Mrs.  J.  Carroll  Hages,  President,  shows 
that  very  commendable  progress  has  been 
made. 

There  has  been  a very  real  increase 
in  child  interest  which  was  cited  by  the 
Librarian,  as  the  most  outstanding 
achievement.  They  have  had  an  in- 
crease of  302  new  readers,  one  hundred 
more  than  last  year’s  gain,  and  a circu- 
lation of  18,124  books  in  that  division. 
An  increase  of  4,569  according  to  the 
Report  of  Mrs.  Robert  W.  Weeks,  Li- 
brarian of  the  Children’s  Department. 

The  total  circulation  of  the  library 
was  68,346  and  of  this  number  37,956 
were  books  of  fiction. 

Harrisburg 

The  county  library  service  of  the  Har- 
risburg Public  Library  has  brought  nearly 
a million  and  a half  books  to  Dauphin 
County  readers  during  the  past  ten  years, 
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Miss  Alice  Eaton,  Librarian,  revealed  in 
a letter  addressed  to  the  Dauphin  County 
Commissioners. 

Made  possible  by  the  annual  appropria- 
tion of  the  Commissioners,  the  library, 
has  circulated  more  than  1,000,000  of 
the  books  among  school  children,  while 
approximately  350,000  books  were  read 
by  adults. 

Twenty  stations  in  the  county  serve 
130  school  buildings,  the  report  shows. 

The  fourth  adult  library,  established 
in  school  buildings  for  use  after  school 
hours,  has  been  opened  in  the  Webster 
building. 

York 

The  Martin  Memorial  Library  is  an- 
other step  ahead — Miss  Shorey  is  not 
missing  any  chance  to  keep  the  needs  of 
the  library  before  those  who  benefit  from 
its  service.  When  the  library  opened 
last  year  the  budget  was  not  sufficient 
to  pay  a trained  Children's  Librarian. 
At  a meeting  of  the  Board  of  School  Di- 
rectors of  York  in  March  they  decided 
to  appropriate  $2,000  to  the  Martin  Li- 
brary Association  to  be  used  in  connec- 
tion with  children’s  work.  This  action 
of  the  School  Board  will  now  provide 
for  a librarian  who  will  divide  her  time 
between  the  library  and  assisting  ele- 
mentary school  teachers  of  the  city  with 
their  library  problems.  Circulation  of 
books  is  running  ahead  of  any  anticipa- 
tion— an  average  of  S00  a day. 

Lancaster 

The  Lancaster  Free  Public  Library 
has  received  a municipal  appropriation 
of  $2400,  an  advance  of  $1200  over  last 
year,  and  the  School  Board  doubled  its 
appropriation  from  $1500  to  $3000.  It 
* is  understood  that  the  County  will  also 
double  its  $1500.  A WPA  Project  is 
responsible  for  a new  heating  system, 
paint  and  paper  and  the  opening  of  the 
second  floor  of  the  building.  The  Na- 
tional Youth  Administration  has  done 
splendid  work  in  repairing  worn  books. 


Oil  City 

A total  of  13,257  persons  borrowed 
books  from  the  Oil  City  Carnegie  Li- 
brary during  the  year  1935  and  the  to- 
tal estimated  attendance  in  the  reading 
and  reference  rooms  was  27,201  per- 
sons, according  to  the  32d  annual  re- 
port which  has  been  submitted  by  Miss 
Florence  Trosh,  librarian. 

The  number  of  borrowers  increased 

832  over  the  former  year,  and  the  num- 
ber of  volumes  circulated  was  92,051, 
an  increase  of  2,415.  Numbered  among 
the  new  borrowers  were  453  new  adult 
borrowers,  445  juvenile  borrowers,  and 
165  paid  out-of-town.  Forty-four  left 
the  city  and  32  died,  leaving  a net  gain 
of  832. 

Increased  use  was  made  of  the  ref- 
erence room  during  the  year,  Miss 

Trosh  states,  and  20,003  books  were 

circulated  among  children  during  the 
year.  Two  hundred  fifty-seven  new 

books  were  added  to  the  children's  de- 
partment, the  purchase  of  some  of 
these  being  made  possible  through  a 
gift  of  $50  from  the  Junior  Belles  Let- 
tres  Club.  Checks  were  also  received 
from  the  Athene  Club,  the  Belles  Let- 
tres  Club  and  the  Oil  City  Garden 
Club,  and  57  worthwhile  books  were 
presented  by  the  Twentieth  Century 
Club  in  commemoration  of  its  fortieth 
anniversary.  A splendid  picture  of  An- 
drew Carnegie  which  now  hangs  in  the 
reference  room  was  given  by  the  Car- 
negie Foundation  in  honor  of  the  hun- 
dredth birthday  anniversary  of  Car- 
negie. 

Birdsboro 

The  Sponsors’  Club  of  Birdsboro  ded- 
icated the  new  public  library  here  for 
which  the  organization  campaigned  dur- 
ing several  years.  It  is  placed  in  the 
former  mansion  of  Mark  Bird,  founder 
of  Birdsboro  and  one  of  the  signers  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence.  The 
mansion  was  converted  into  a community 
house  some  years  ago. 
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Gettysburg 

“The  commissioners  are  convinced  that 
the  majority  of  the  people  of  Adams 
County  do  not  favor  a library  that  would 
be  supported  by  annual  appropriations  of 
$3,400  from  the  tax  funds.” 

That  statement  was  given  out  by  the 
Adams  County  commissioners  after  they 
had  refused  to  appropriate  $3,400  an- 
nually for  a county  public  library.  The 
commissioners  also  declined  to  hold  a 
public  hearing  on  the  library  question. 
The  hearing  had  been  requested  by  John 
H.  Knickerbocker,  Gettysburg  College 
librarian,  who  has  been  active  in  the 
county  library  movement,  and  Dr. 
Charles  F.  Sanders  a member  of  the 
faculty  of  the  college  and  former  presi- 
dent of  the  Men's  Civic  League  of  Adams 
County,  an  organization  which  has 
favored  the  library  movement. 

Philadelphia — New  Union  Catalog  to 
Correlate  65  Libraries 

Work  on  the  making  of  a union  cata- 
log of  more  than  4,000,000  books  con- 
tained in  some  05  libraries  in  the  Phila- 
delphia metropolitan  areas  is  in  prog- 
ress. 

Through  the  efforts  of  the  Union  Li- 
brary Catalog  Committee  of  the  Phila- 
delphia area  of  which  Dr.  Charles  W. 


David,  professor  of  European  History  in 
Bryn  Mawr  College,  is  chairman,  a grant 
of  $109,000  to  aid  in  this  undertaking 
was  obtained  from  the  Works  Progress 
Administration.  An  additional  $16,500 
pledged  as  gifts  from  other  sources,  to 
provide  for  the  cost  of  supervision  and 
materials. 

Paul  Vanderbilt,  librarian  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Museum,  will  direct  the 
work — meanwhile  continuing  also  his 
present  librarianship.  Typists  and  li- 
brary workers,  virtually  all  selected  from 
persons  heretofore  on  relief,  will  number 
approximately  100. 

Ingenious  photographic  and  other 
equipment,  especially  developed  for  the 
making  of  this  union  catalog,  will  be 
used  in  the  undertaking.  The  Commer- 
cial Museum  and  the  Historical  Society 
of  Pennsylvania  will  provide  quarters 
for  the  staff  which  will  prepare  the  cata- 
log. 

When  the  catalog  has  been  completed, 
anyone  who  wishes  to  obtain  access  to 
a book  and  does  not  know  in  which  of 
Philadelphia’s  scores  of  libraries  to  look 
for  it  can  consult  this  new  union  cata- 
log. Thus  he  can  learn  instantly  just 
which  library  or  libraries  hereabouts 
possess  it. 


GIFTS 


2000  Volumes  Given 

Two  thousand  important  volumes  deal- 
ing with  chemical  subjects  have  been 
presented  to  the  Van  Wickle  Library  of 
Lafayette  College,  according  to  announce- 
ment made  by  Professor  Theodore  E. 
Norton,  the  college  librarian. 

The  books,  comprising  the  Adamson 
collection,  were  the  gift  of  the  Philadel- 
phia and  Harrisburg  alumni  associations. 
First  writings  of  the  noted  Swedish 
chemist,  Berzelius,  as  well  as  impartial 
files  of  important  chemical  bulletins  are 
contained  in  the  acquisition. 

Few  collections  contain  the  wide  range 
in  chemistry  and  chemical  engineering  as 


to  Lafayette  Library 

found  in  the  library  that  it  has  taken 
years  to  accumulate.  Most  of  the  books 
deal  with  the  advancement  of  chemistry 
during  the  19th  century. 

A new  reading  room,  the  gift  of 
Thomas  J.  Mclnnerney,  of  New  York, 
has  been  opened  for  use  of  the  student 
body.  Providing  shelving  for  3000  vol- 
umes, the  room  is  amply  equipped  with 
reading  tables  and  comfortable  chairs. 
The  Van  Wickle  Library  is  the  general 
library,  supplemented  by  the  Kirby  Li- 
brary in  the  Hall  of  Civil  Rights,  and 
several  collections  of  technical  volumes 
in  the  various  engineering  department 
libraries. 
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Former  Governor’s  Books  are  Given  to  State  College 

The  widow  of  former  Governor  Daniel  College  Library.  The  volumes  included 
Hastings  presented  900  books  from  her  valuable  Pennsylvania  documents,  travel 
husband’s  library  to  Pennsylvania  State  and  guide  books,  biographies  and  histories. 


TO  MARK  TWAIN 


Because  you  wore  the  jester’s  cap  and 

bells 

AVith  all  a minstrel's  gay  contempt  for 
care, 

Pew  guessed  how  cleverly  you  hid  from 
view 

The  inner,  mourning  garments  of  despair. 

For  hand  in  hand  with  Becky,  Huck  and 
Tom, 

You  opened  wide  the  gates  of  youth 
again. 

And  no  pied  piper  with  his  magic  flute 

Could  count  more  laughing  children  in 
his  train. 

You  wore  your  laurels  gracefully  and 
well, 

AVitb  ease  you  drank  the  sparkling  wine 
of  fame ; 

Nor  lost  your  kinship  with  familiar 
loves, 


When  all  the  world  applauded  at  your 
name. 

Because  you  lost  the  joys  you  held  most 
dear 

To  learn  that  bitter  lesson  of  life’s 
school, 

More  recklessly  you  shook  your  bells  of 
mirth 

To  imitate  the  gesture  of  the  fool. 

Because  you  feared  dishonor  more  than 
death, 

And  scorned  to  leave  a legacy  of  shame, 

All  gallantly  you  played  your  part 
alone 

And  made  your  exit  with  untarnished 
name. 

Jean  Gray  Allen, 

State  Library 


